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CHINESE ARTS OF HEALING. =| gy mnasia or palrestrie, a kind of aca- 
c Ir ‘demics, maintained at the public ex- 
~.sentiataiy pense, where what was so much 


(Continued from Vol. IIT) /coveted, was taught and which be- 

ON KUNG-FU: INTRODUCTION, | C@me & sort of science to which rules 

were added. These gymnasia were 
BY J. DUDGEON, F8Q., M.D, always dedicated to Apollo, the god 
of physicians, 

We have already treated of Healing} The Greeks owed much of their 
by Magie, by the use of Charms and; mental greatness to these exercises, 
Prayers, and we added a chapter, Without them their sculpture, would 
on the Medical Divinities, nsually! never have attained sneh preemi- 
consulted in the eure of disease,| nence. They formed one of the three 
There remains yet a chapter on Heal-| great parts into which all edueation 
ing by Gymnastics or as it is called! was divided. This branch, moreover, 
in Chinese, by Kung-fn, already aptly | was considered the more important, 
translated. into Swedish and German | for while the other parts necessarily 
by a word meaning Curative eyme| ceased at a certain period, these ex- 
nastics; into English by Movement! ercises were continued through life, 
Cure, and into French by one writer, | The Greek effort in education seems 
by Kinesiology or the Science ot) to have been directed to the attain- 
Movement. We hope to adda fifth} ment ofa sound mind ina sound 
and concluding chapter on Street! body, and for this object it was that 
Medical Literature at Peking. their philosophers and physicians 

Gymnastic exercises of one sort or| agreed in placing first, well regulat- 
other always formed a part of the re-| ed exercises. The directors and un- 
ligion of the ancients. The great | derlings of these institutions, more- 
heroes of antiquity either instituted, | over, were recognized as physicians. 
restored or took part in them. Poets| The directors regulated the diet; 
made such exercises the theme of the sub-directors prescribed for their 
their verses and so by immortalizing diseases and the inferiors prac'ised 
not only themselves but their victors, | bloodletting, administered clysters, 
whose fame they celebrated, they; dressed wounds, ulcers and fractures. 
animated the Greek and Roman youth Exercise of all kinds, walking, dry- 
to tread in similar steps. Such ex- rubbing or friction, wrestling &e., 
ercises were then indispensable, the! were a few of the ‘*common aids of 
use of firearms being at that time un. physic” as Asclepiades, who did 80 
known; the body had to bestrength-| much to bring them into repute, 
ened, health confirmed and inured called them. In the cure of dropsy, 
to fatigues, so as to make the com-! for example, great reliance was placed 
batants intrepid in close fight; for by both Greeks and Romans upon 
the contest was generally decided by these exercises. 
strength of body. In this way arose; The term Athletae, might ve-y well 
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be applied “tothe Tanist! priest “of| 
China, the Greek word athlos, from 
which it is derived, being similar in 
meaning to the Chinese kung-fu. In 
other respects, however, they resem-| 
ble more close ly the Agoniste, who 
followed gymmastics solely with the 
view of improving their Neatth and’ 
strength, and who althongh they! 
sometimes “contended tr the public! 
games, did not devote their whole 
lives like the athlefae to preparing 
for these contests. In these acade- 
mies the best methods of training | 
were employed to inure their bodies | 
t» the fatigues to be undergone in| 
these contests. The regimen was) 
hard and severe, and hence the apt-) 
ness of St. Paul's language to the 
Corinthians, near whose city, tbe; 
Isthmian games were celebrate d| 
every four years in honor of Nep-| 
tune. “These whostrive for the mas-| 
tery are temperate in all things.” 
Gymnastics became a part of medi- 
cine shortly before the time of the 
“lather of Medicine,” and aceord- 


ing to Plato, asa means of coun-| 
teracting the bad effects of Increas- | 


ing luxury and indulgence. Tt svon| 
passed 2 2s We have seen into a come. 
plete system, 

But not only did the Greeks and} 
Romans set a high value upon these | 
gymnastic exercises, but other an- 
cient nations also seemed to have 
been early convinced of the import- 
ance of a knowiedge of the means of 
preserving health. Among the Ifin- 
du legislators, we find laws enacted 
with this objcet and with the view 
of enforcing them and making them 
obligatory; we see them joined on to 
religion, just asin China we find 
similar precepts extens ively pervad- 
ing their sacred The Chi- 
nese like the Tfindus have quite a a 
large number of works on the mean: 


hook; Ss. 


of retaining health. These have ref: 
erence to climate, seasons, time of 
the day, food, bathing, anointing, 


Exer- 


clothing, housing, 


sleep &c. 
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cise receives always a high place in 
all such works. It increases strength, 
prolongs life, prevents and cures 
| dise: ise by equalizing the humours, 
prev vents fatness and laziness, and i in- 
creases the power of resistance. In 
the 13th Book of the Chow-li_or rites 
lof the house of Chow 1000 B. C., we 
find Archery and Horsemanship laid 
down jinthe curriculum of study to 
be pursued in the Kwo-tse-chien. An 
unusing Book called “ Chang-sheng” 
or the Art of Proe uring Tealth and 
Long Lite, will be found translated 
by Father D’Entrecolles (vide Du 
Halde IT p. 236). It was published 
in 1697. The author pretends to 
have found out the secret of living 
without the help of physicians. Some 
of his remarks are very’ pregnant 
and werthy of attention. In’ one 
place he actually stumbles on the 
“Germ Theory,” a subject which is 
receiving now much attention at 
home. 

At the present day in China be- 
side the exercises involved in Kung- 
fu, numerous other exercises are en- 
gayed in and practised publicly and 
| privately, by all classes of the people 
and especially the Mantchus, such 





'as fencing, wrestling, sword exercise, 


| throwing the stone, dumb-bells, shut- 
tlecock, &¢., which all conduce to 
robust health. 

Tae ancients esteemed gymnastics 
too highly, just as the moderns neg- 
lect them too much. True philoso- 
phy points to the golden mean as 
the place were truth is to be found, 
The present mode of warfare has 
done much to put an end to’ gym- 
nasties asa part of education ‘and 
a means conducive to robust health, 
No one doubts the value of gymnas- 
ties when practised under proper 
control for insuring good health, a 

clear intellect ande nibtcd giisephaess 
diseases. There are evils f from inactiv- 
ity but there are also evils from over 
excessive exercise, such as we see fre- 


, quently in racing and boat rowing. 
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Preventive medicine is gaining| 


every year more and more import- 
ance. In mediaeval times when Eu- | 
rope Was Visited with vast epidemics 
the only prophylactic thought of, 


| 


| 


| 


, | profit. 


was to flee contagion and separ: ate | 
the infected, and the only recogniz-, 


ed cause of pestilence was the Divine 
Will. The care which the Jews, 
(seesanitary regulations of the Penta- 
teuch,) Greeks and Romans, took to 
preserve health, contrasts strongly 
with the abisence of all care, which, 
until the present century character 
ized tlie nations of Christendom. But 
the present age secms tou be more 
alive to the importance of gymnastics 
than any preceding age of modern 
times. Mainly introduced during 
the last half century by enlightened 
schoolimasters, they 
advocated by medical men, and Jour- 
nals on this subject and treatises 
principally from Germany, are pub- 
lished yearly. One author, Menges 
(Medical Statistics in their applica- 
tion to the Internal administration 
of the State) considers hygiene to 
be the most useful sphere of the 
physician and he believes that the 
subordinate value of the therapeutics 
may be proved by statisties. Witt- 
mack (Popular Handbook of Dietet- 
ies, Leipsic) speaks of gymnastics 
as the principal agent for the re- 
juvencscence of body « and mind, 
During the last and present cen- 
tury various European writers have 
published works on gymnastics. The 
article on Kung-fu in the “Me- 
mories” attracted some attention in 
Europe and stimulated enquiry. The 
system now known as Ling’s or the 
Swedish System of gymnastics hes 
been in vogue in Sweden, Germany, 
Russia, and England tor many years. 
Ling (born 1777 died 18389) a mem- 
ber of the Royal Swedish Academy 
was the first to introduce the cura- 
tive movements now made ure cf. 
Handbooks of the movement cure 
exist in German and English. Dr. 


are now warmly 


Roth of London has published sever- 
al important works oa this system, 
all of which may be consulted with 
The author has kindly placcd 
ithe more important ef them in my 


hands. The system of Ling is based 
on a knowledge of anateuiy and 


physiclogy—in this respect it differs 
widely from Chinese Kune-te- 
and is used hoth inthe prevention 
and cure of disease, for promoting 
health and streneth and the develop- 
ment of the human frame during: 
erowth. movements are ap- 
plied forthe cure of malformations and 
for the cure of internal complaints. 
The ordinary medical evinnestic 
treatment refers to the firmt only. 
The movement cure is net recom. 
mended as a panacea in all diseases. 
Tie chief object of the following 


Ling’s 


/papers is to draw attention to the 


Chinese view of the subject. Much 
that we shall adduce may be consid- 
ered absurd, but doubtless also there 
will be much that will strike and 
merit attention. At first sight, the 
treatinent or prevention of disease 
by various modes of breathing, — in 
previously determined positions mney 
sec ridicnlons, but on reflection seme 
physiological reasons may be assign- 
ed, It has been recommended by 
several modern writers ofhigh author- 
ity to practise drawing full breaths 
on first rising in the morning beture 
an open window as it is certain. to 
impart a buoyancy and clasticitv 
which will endure throughout the 
day and if isstrongly reconmended as 
a pre ventive in consumption in pref- 
erence to dumb-bells. The expan- 
sion of the chest is a matter of vital 
inportanec—whatever increases the 
capacity of the chest improves the 
health, and this point especially is 
paid attention to by these training 
fer the ring or other athletic feats, 
Candidates for such honours niust 
have goed wind. In Kung-fu noth- 
ing is sig tie Di o frequently as 
i these same brenthing Ilevements, 
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Various forms of medical gymnas- 
tics might be mentioned such as the 
Hygienic or prophylatic method, 
tor the preservation of robust health 


and prevention of disease or weak- | 


ness, the Therapeutic for the treat- 
ment of maladies, the Analeptic or 
restorative fur the recovery of 
strength in disease, and the Orthope- 
dic for the cure of deformities. Kung- 
fu is chiefly taken up with the first 
two, the prevention and cure of 
disease. 





SPEECHES 
BY CHINESE CHRISTIANS, 


On Self Support. 


BY REV. R. 5S. MACLAY, D. D. 





The following are two of the Speeches made 
during the 11th Annual meeting of Foo- 
chow Mission of Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
Chinese Recorder.) The first speech is 
by Rev. Hit Yong-Mi. 

On being introduced to the audience 

Mr. Hii said: — 


“Tn rising to address you this even- 
ing, I feel how greatly I need your 
sympathies and prayers. The subject 
I am to discuss is most important, and 
yet it is surrounded by difficulties ap- 
parently insurmountable. IT have no 
power to remove these difficulties, no 
eloquence to move your hearts. Unless 
the JLoly Spirit aid us on this oveasion. 
my speaking aud your hearing will be 
in vain. Let us then at the outset pray 
fur the Holy Spirit to aid us. May Ie 
dictate the words that I shall speak. 
and assist us all to hear and obey! 

We are all agreed in the opinion that 
the Christian Church in China must be- 
come self-supporting before it can exert 
its full power over the people. We 
also believe that the time has come for 
us to arrange our plans on the subjeet, 
and to adopt measures for carrying 
those plans into effect. Now there are 


two steps that must be taken in order 
to accomplish this object. (1) The na- 
tive preachers must be willing that the 


(See page 168, Nov. No. of 


| portion of their salaries drawn from the 
| Methodist Missionary Society shall an- 
jnually be diminished; and they must 


\look to the native Chureh tor the bal- 


ance. (2) The members of the native 
{Church must be willing, according to 
their ability, to give a suitable support 
to their preachers. With regard to 
the first step, the preachers have already 
taken it, and are ready to carry out the 
| plan of the Mission on the subject. The 
only question now is, will the members 
of the Church agree to receive their 
preachers and try earnestly to give 
them pecuniary support? Tam aware 
that this is something new in China. 
It is only recently that we have heard 
of the office of preacher, and of our duty 
to give a pecuniary support to those 
who fill the office. And yet, when we 
jexamine the subject, our duty to sup- 
port our preachers becomes so plain, 
that no one can reasonably refuse, his 
assent to it. The office of preacher 
was not made by man. Our Mission- 
aries from America did not ereate it; 
the Church did not call it into existence; 
it was instituted by our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The persons who fill the office 
are not chosen by man. They receive 
their call from the Iloly Ghost, and are 
then commissioned and seut forth by 
the Church. 

In entering the ministerial office the 
preacher abandons all other pursuits. 
IIe ceases to seek for literary bonors 
and political power; ceases to trade and 
vet gain; he gives himself wholly to the 
i work of the Ministry. In a word, for 
| Christ’s sake. he becomes, as it were, 
the servant of the Church, laboring 
night and day for the benefit of its 
inembers, seeking to impart to them 
Scriptural knowledge, to lead them to 
the Saviour, to build them up in_holi- 
ness, and guide them to eternal life in 
heaven. ‘That “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire” is an unquestioned axiom 
with us; all who labor are entitled to 
their reward. We see this truth ap- 
plied everywhere; from the Emperor 
io the peasant, all who labor receive 
their hire. The preacher toils, who 
shall give him his hire? Ignorant or 
|malicious peopte say that the native 
) preachers are hired by foreigners ty 
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labor for their benetit; but you, mem- 
bers of the Church, know better; you 
know we are not hired by foreigners to 
labor for their benetit. ‘The words we 
speak to you are not foreign, the doc- 
trines we preach are not foreign; we 
toil for your benefit, and for the benefit 
ofall China. The doctrines we preach 
are from heaven; the God we serve is 
“the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords;” 
the Saviour we proclaim is “the Saviour 
of all men.” “ But,” says an objector, 
“you derive your pecuniary support, 
in part at least, from foreigners, and 
hence you are bound to labour for their 
benefit.” I shall be frank in my an- 
swer to this charge. Yes, I do receive 
a portion of my salary from the Metho- 


dist Missionary Society of America, | 


and I thank God fer it. To that Socie- 
ty, and the Missionaries it has sent to 
China, I owe, under God, not only a 
portion of my salary, but also all my 
knowledge of God and the Bible, all 
my knowledge of Christ and the “ Great 
Salvation,” all my experience of par- 
doned sin and the new creation, all my 
joy of communion with God and fellow- 
ship with the saints, all my comfort 
amid the sorrows of life, all my victory 
over the tear of death, and al! my hopes 
ot a glorious immortality beyond the 
grave. With regard to my receiving 
a portion of my salary from the Mis- 
sionary Society, I wish to make two 
remarks; (1) The money thus received 
isa voluntary gift from the beloved 
Christians of America, unaccompanied 


by avy restrictions or pledges of a se- | 


cret or sinister character, the sole ob- 
ject of the donors being to aid me in 
preaching the gospel to my fellow- 
countrymen. (2) The aid thus received 
from American Christians is designed 
to meet only the present exigency. It 
is the duty of the Native Church to sup- 
port its own preachers, and the time is 
rapidly approaching when it will be 
able to do so. 

Some of our members have complain- 
ed because the Missionaries are trying 
to place our churches on a self-support- 
ing basis. “ We are but children in 
spiritu il th'ugs,” they say, “it is im- 


| possible for us to take care ot ourselves. 
|The Missionary Society should provide 
for us; it is wrong to require children 
to do the work of men.” This mis- 
taken view arises from a misunderstand- 
ing of the subject. The Missionary So- 
ciety treats us just as judicious parents 
; treat their children. While we were 
infants, the Society nourished us with 
the utmost kindness; now that we have 
igrown, at least to boyhood, it asks us 
|to do something for ourselves. On the 
circuit T travelled last year, the people 
|make their children begin work just as 
soon as they are able to do it. It seems 
hard to require the little things to dig 
|in the fields, to carry burdens, or gather 
j Wood on the hills. But the work don’t 
jhurt them at all; it seems, indeed, to 
make them healthy and strong, and 
they grow up to be able-bodied men, 
ready for any kind of work. We have 
all seen how often it happens that the 
children of rich parents grow up to be 
spendthrifts and vagabonds, while the 
children of poor parents, inured from 
childhood to toil and hardship, become 
wealthy. If we expect ever to see 
Christianity established in China, we 
must learn to help ourselves; we must 
support our preachers, build our 
churches, organize schools for our chil- 
dren, and thus show that we love God 
and His cause. 

Who will assist in this good work? 
We are not too weak or too poor to 
engage in it. The widow’s mite was 
not overlooked by the Saviour. We 
need more faith, more courage, more 
uf the spirit of sacrifice. Let every one 
try to do something. God will not des- 
pise our efforts. In ancient times the 
people willingly offered their gold and 
silver for the service of God. It is a 
blessed privilege to be permitted to do 
anything for the cause ot God. Let us 
all engage in this work, looking to God 
for His blessing.” 





The following is a translation of an 
other address, which was delivered by 
Rev. Li Yu Mi. 

“T have been somewhat ata loss to 
know just what to say ou this occasion, 
Phe subjcet of self-support is of the first 
mpporta.ce, aud our duty with regard 
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to itis plain enough. — We all concur 
in the opinion that the Native Church 
ought to build its own churches, pro- | 
vide for its own Preachers, and support | 
all the institutions of Christianity. 
great question now is: Ilow shall we do | 
it? How shall we induce our people 
to enter heartily upon this work? 
truth is we must have money, and that 
is about the last thing people are will- 
ing to give. Without money the mat-| 
ter of self-support is a sheer impossibil- 
ity: if our people will not give money 
to support the gospel among them, we 
may as well suspend all farther diseus- 
sion of the subject of self-support, at 
least for the present. 

The Chinese, as a people, are not un- 
willing to respond to appeals for pecu- | 
niary assistance; an immense sum of 
money is given by them annually for 


objects—good, bad and indifferent. Ttis | 


impossible to estimate the vast amount 
contributed by them each year for the | 
support of idolatry. If this money | 
could be turned into Christian channels, | 
our matter of self-support would be set- 


tled at once. This brings us back to | 
our question: Tow shall we induce | 


the members of our church to enter 

heartily on the work of  self-support? | 
The pr ‘eachers, of course, are expected | 
to act a prominent part in this matter. 

They are the persons toward whose 
support the members of the church are 
acked to contribute, and itis proper 
that they should assist in 
new policy. 


initiating the 
But. what course shall the 


preachers adopt in order to exert their 


influence in the most effectual way? 


As might be expected, different opinions | 


prevail among our pesple on this sub- 
ject. One party says, the preacher by 
the endurance of physical hardships, | 


should appeal to the pity of those to| 


whom he ministers; another party says, | 
the preacher by faithfulness in the dis- | 
charge of his duties, 


if we can ascertain where the truth lies. | 
These who advocate the former view 
argue in this way. ‘Our people,” Say | 


they, “are poor, many of them very 


The | 


The | 


should appeal to 
the consciences of his people. Let us| 
now examine these two views, and see | 
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| eouevibate tow sed ‘the sup port ‘of a per- 
ison who lives ina style superior to that 


'which they thems ves can afford, If 
the preachers expect the members to 
isupport them, they must live just like 
the members.” This view scems plau- 
‘sible, and it certainly contains some 
itruth. Let us examine it. We all ad- 
mit that there are degrees of poverty 
| mong our people; some are extremely 
poor, some are a shade better off, some 
jhave a moderate income; while a few 
are in very comfortable circumstances. 
Now which of those classes shall the 
preacher select as his medel? Tle ean- 
not resemble all at the same time; and 
lit will be somewhat inconvenient for 
‘him to adopt a sliding scale and tem- 
| por: arily imitate each class in turn. On 
ithe circuit [travelled the past’ year, 
|some of the Christians are very poor. 
Some are fishermen, live on C00 eash 
(about 50 cents) a month, wear searee- 
ily any clothes, and have no bedding. 
| Others who live on shore, are in about 
ithe same condition. Would you have 
| your preachers live in this way; do you 
‘think we shall be more useful, more ae- 
iceptable to the people, if we are half 
starved and go in rags? If we go about 
the country in that ‘style, will” not the 
| people take us for begenrs; and will 
| not decent people be ‘afraid to allow 
j such tatterdems alions to enter their 
iouses? Will it not happen that all 
seayoandie people will keep out of our 
lw ay; and will not our members even 
‘be ashamed of us? Suppose both the 
Inissionaries and native preachers were 
to adopt this style of living, do yon 
ithink they would be more c¢fticient. as 
preac thers of the gospel? Ido not be- 
lieve a word of it. Ifwe wish people 
to respect us, we must respect our- 
iselves. If we wish to pass for decent 
people and move in respectable society, 


{we must wear suitable clothes, and 
have enough to eat. We need not be 
anxious to get out of the world. It is 


inot the Saviour’s wish that we die 
jsoon. Ife says: “I pray not that Thou 
| shouldest tuke them out of the world, 


ibut that Thou shouldest keep them 
ifrom the evil.” The Saviour. wishes 


poor, aud you cannot expect tham to | good people to live long in the world, 


{ 
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that they may doa great deal of good, | 
and thus honor God. ‘ Herein,” says | 
He, “is my Father glorified, that ye} 
bear much fruit,” If we expected to | 
live long, to enjoy good health and ae- | 
complish a great work for God, we) 
must take eare of our bodics—must eat | 
nourishing food, wear decent clothing, | 
and live in comfortable houses. I ate} 


CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 
HEBRE 





IX Paper: Concluded, 


— 


BY REY. J. ROKINS. 


Examples of phonetics. 
To shew how much may be learn- 


a good supper before coming here this \ed from the phonetics and how great 
evening, [ wear suitable clothes, and} a harvest may be reaped in this tield 
don’t believe God is displeased with me | two or three examples are here ap- 


tor doing sO. We may now, I think, | pended. Tn regard to the word fd 


dismiss this view of the subject. 


We need not use many words is dis- 
cussing the other view of this subject. 
I suppose you are quite ready to admit 
that the preacher of the gospel is en- 
titled, equally with others, to reccive 
the common blessings of life. Enjoying 
these it is his duty, by the doctrines he 
proclaims, and by his faithfulness in 
the execution of his great commission, 
to “¢ommend himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” If our 
people are thoroughly instrueted in 
Christian doctrines, there will then be 


Hwa “renovate” the English has 
unong other words related to it the 
following. 

Chop, cheap and chap, The ini- 
tial Ch isa modern substitute for the 
older K which is found in the Class- 
ical Greek Kapelos, a petty dealer. 
In Chinese, articles of merchandise 
are $¥ kap, goods. Perhaps, as the 
English chop, the Greek Kopto, and 
ithe Chinese $i] Kap all mean fo cut, 
‘the word may have arisen from. the 











no failure on their part to appreciate | Seller cutting off portions of his goods 
the office of the preacher, or to contrib-| in suecession to part with them in 
ute toward the support of him who | exchange for what the buyer bronght 
worthily fills it. “ All thata man hath|him. Tuis would account for the 
will he give for his life.” You often | circumstance of the same two mean- 
see illustrations of the truth of this prov- | ings appearing to belong toa single 
erb, Now, it men place so high | yoot in each of these three languages. 
value on the ver tnd wan, do on But the meaning “sale” may have 
suppose an intelligent Christian can-be|.  . ay? —) 
mS hh to give something to save his | risen in another w ay. The word iB 
soul from hell? Let us make it our Kap in Ifebrew Ghabar means to 
areat business to preach the Word, to| pass, go beyond and this sense may 
furnish in our lives a practical. illustra: | easily have had a pronominal origin, 
tion of the doctrines we preach; and jor if such a demonstrative pronoun 
then we need not fear as to the resuit,/as Kap does not exist we may be 
Christ has sent us to preach. He com- contented to rest in the idea of * pass- 
manded his disciples to go into all the|jne over” as the farthest point that 
world and preach the gospel to every | we can reach in the way of explana- 
creature. Weare serving God. We},. 7 , ei > 
are not preaching for g mouthful of spn. U nder the phonetic & Kap, 
rice, or a crust of bread. Tf the people | we find fi) Kap cut in pieces $% Kap, 
receive us they receive Christ, and if|an ivon pan for boiling, shaped like 
they receive Christ they receive God!@ hand basin. It derives its name 
who _ him. mae rejects ms from its round shape. We find also 
reject the Saviour christ will provide , a 
os us. even if in doing so it J neces. Mder the phonetic [ih Sap round 
sary to get the money from the mouth labout (the Hebrew Sabib), the char- 


| ra 


ofa fish jacter $4 Kop to cooper, to hoop, a hoop, 
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The ocenrrénce of ¥§ Gap a@ sort of assign a wrong sound to the charac 
dog and % Kup dog agreeing with, ter, assiduous comparison with other 
the Hebrew Kheleb dog, shews that | phonetics allied in form and mean- 
the Chinese language is not less in- | "8 will finally correct errors, and 
timately allied to the Semitic family; it seems to me that it is only careful 
than to the Indo-European with study and a good system of research 
which the resemblance of #R K‘ion | on ee ye nT, ted Bagger 
dog to canis, hound, kuon, suggests | ag git a 4 ay ane ne”. % 

: pore’ | mankind previous to the dispersion 
a close connection. : of nations spoken of in Genesis, 

The phonetic # Ch‘ni, old sound,’ Let me here give some examples 
Der, is a very interesting one to exe, ofsome resemblances not likely prima 
amine. The principal notion, that) facie to occur to any. If we add 
of hanged ag aga found . Eng- P or B tothe sound $ Ta many and 

Ish In drop, droop, carupe, y the . : * 

change of si to Eo meet with the XK Day _ ware bane el 
Latin libra a pound, the hanging the ities it agony Ran WK 
weight used in Roman commerce. grea, ‘ey * ; gas t <x] mr lich 
Our word pound originates from’ a5) ; " re anh 1, form of It whica 
pendo to hang in exactly the same) is D by our fifth law, and that the 
way, Prefix an S by our fourth| Hebrews united two ideas originally 
Hebrew law, and we have the Eng-| separate into one. Can we depend 


: |on this identification? To determine 
jo > » S 8 ; H ; ; i 
lich sleep Ri Shui, old sound Dep. | tpi, point we must examine and com- 


So that the Chinese Shni is the same | pare the meanings of the characters 
word as the English sleep. The) which have % Ta as their phonetic. 
Latin dormio is also the same by the! at ri Laika 
change of P or B to M, and somniun, | In the character #. Die repetition 
sopor é&e., are also the same by We see it used as a phonetic in the 
the process of sibilization which has | lower part. The idea of $ to many 
operated in the same manner in the| began from a verb meaning repeat, 
Chinese, Semitic, and Indo-Euro- | or perpetual addition. Among them 
pean families. The Chinese say for! are also Zi) Ta strike with the hand, 
a weight on a steelyard $@ Dor. The | i.e. tap. 4% Ts strike gently. §% ta 
Hebrews in saying dalal for the) the slipping of a child when walk- 


idea of ar: rm er sad ~ pros ing. SS Ta in BE f% Pa Ta uneven 
Chinese root $@ Chui old sound tut) |) slippery. This is said of roads, 


suspend. — : 
The gen elements of the Chi-| Also b% C'na Ta is to slip the foot. 


nese characters teem with interest-| Omit the prefixed S from the word 
ing information on the primitive| Sri and reduce L to its probable 
language of men. How could it be primitive D. The result is Dir 
otherwise when they were made so| which renders a P final probable in 
many ages ago? In conclusions) the Chinese characters here mention- 
drawn from them errors may be com-;ed meaning’ slip. But the same 
mitted in the early stages of inquiry,| characters are also convertible in 
But the phonetic elements are so| common usage with Be Ta and pe 
numerous, and the ancient literatures |p, oy BE ta which must  theretore 














. al . *, ~ | 
of Europe and Western Asia are so} SE: ZAI 
. . | «< 4 « « . 
abundant in materials that all erro- | , oe as of a : 
neous conclusions may be corrected | If we take another example 


by subsequent investigations, If we tok we shall find not a few common 
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European words gathered under its 
shelter. [HE tak to talk, 3% tak to 
ewer is decken, Dack, toit, tego, 
tectum, fH tak is to take. 

The phonetic j& bat skin is of ex- 
tensive use. In hb p‘at sad the word 
YF pit and the English pity may be 
recognized. In #§¥ bat wearied, we 
may see the word fatigned and its 
predecessor and type the Latin fati- 
gare. In %% bet, coverlid we have 
our bed. Any thing that can he 
spread out was anciently called bed, 
e.g. pallium, pannns, plaid, so the 
verb #4 put to spread diffuse agrees | 
in sense and in radical letters with’ 
spread, broad, &c., and its phonetic 
Mi put is capable of being used con- 
vertibly with J bat. Add to these 
pellis skin, bursa leather (where the 
primitive D final appears as L and 
R) bussos, fine linen. 


Results of the restoration of lst 

final lefters. 

The recovery of these lost finals) 
in about 250 phonetics brings the 
Chinese vocabulary into closer har- 
mony with that of the western world, 
The phoneties number in all about 
1040 as arranged by Callery. Of 
these perhaps one fourth still retain 
the finals K, T, P in the southern, 
wovinees of China. Two fourths! 
bose the finals NG, N, M and the! 
remaining fourth appear by this in-| 
vestigation to have lost K,T, P. The 
unduly large proportion of words 
ending nasally isthus so much dimin- 
ished that the balance of power is’ 
restored between mutes and nasals. 
On the other hand the vowel finals) 
are much diminished in number and 
cease to occupy that prominent posi- | 
tion which they do in the modern, 
Chinese system of sounds. The re-| 
sult of the comparison is that the) 
Chinese syllabary loses much of that; 
marine and insular chara -ter which | 
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a preponderance of vowel finals im- 
parts to it and assumes a form more 
divided and energetic with a sharply 
detined syllabification. 

During the last thousand years the 
general language has lost all the re- 
maining mute finals and changed M 
tor N over two thirds of the coun- 
try.* The equally extensive change 
which took place when 250 phonetics 
lost their finals belongs chiefly to the 
second millenium before the Chris- 
tianera. This chronological deter- 
mination is arrived at by the exam- 
ination of the rhymes of the Book of 
Poetry composed about B. C. 1000, 
In that invaluable work perhaps the 
larger portion of the characters con- 
taining these 250 phonetics are 
known from the rhymes to have al- 
ready lost their consonant finals. 

Sut at the time of the formation of 
the characters they were undoubted- 
ly there. It was then in the interval 
between the age of Tsang-kie the re- 
puted founder of Chinese writing 
and the composition of the national 
collection of odes that the greater 
part of this disintegrating process 
was worked out. By the same mode 
of proof it may be shown that the 
lesser half of these 250 phoneties lost 
their finals during the millenium be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

3ut here before proceeding into 
further dry details I will diversify and 
adorn these researches by a small 
extract from the beautiful simple 
poetry of that ancient collection. 

The North Wind.+ 

Scene. Singers leaving their 
homes in winter on account of troub- 
es in the state. Locality, north 
western China, the present Shensi 
and Hupe. Time B. C. 1100. 

1 Coldly blows the north wind, 

Heavily falls the snow, 
Come friends who are true and kind, 


Iiand in hand let us go, 
Let us leave at once this land behind, 
For the history of this change see Man- 
darin Grammar by J. FB. 
+ The Shi Vol. lL. Book 2, 
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Let noe be lows | In these verbs the 8rd 4th, and 

2 Fiereely blows the ent wind 6th lines ay repeated i “ each stanza, 

_ -Seattering the rains and.snow, The Fourth line is also repeated ex- 

"teint tee ‘cept the last word which varies in 
Let us deave this wretched land behind. each. 

Solainal avant Homer who wrote his poetry a 

$ Boiling ill the red fox, little latter on the East Coast of the 

Leaud Sob: bonsedhes tha: ravéeetialen Egean sea or on some one of its 10- 

_,, Hand in hand while we go. ‘mantic islands usedno rhymes. Why 

wat 5 Nite so? Not because such a device for 

Quickly let us go, ipleasing the ear was unthought of 

4 yeabuaaaenn, Se ad, in his time. For it was in full use 

Come all who are trae and Kind in China; but because the words of 

Latubdeore this ingles feud behted. the Greek language have syllabic 

Let none he slow, terminations which could not have 


Quickly let us go, 


been made to rhyme with any pleas- 

Tn the original there are only three ‘ant effect. Rhyme was introduced 
verses. Each of them has six lines sin European literature when these 
of four words each. The 1st, 2nd syllabic terminations to words begun 
4th rhyme together. So also do the to be dropped. It is essential to 
fifth and sixth. Sir Jobn Davis'rhyme in poetry that it should rest 
possesses the happy power of render- | on roots and not on the Semite parts 
ing aline by aline throughout, a of words. In languages where, as 
Chinese power. Not having this|in Chinese, all the words are roots, 
ability I have ventured on extension poetry has never been constructed 
as next best. except on the prince =x of rhyming. 


ARHRBM M4 4 To the Semitic, Tartar, and old 


Arian languages, a thy ming Vv ersific ae 


Rk FMS eR wh tion became inharnionions. As a 
ALM eHHK substitute for it, the Hebrews made 
HW ft RT H a slight use of alliteration. This was 
carried to dts greatest extension in 

PE Tt ih OT Ak languages like the Mongol. The an- 
ik it - i 3 A cient Germans were also fond of it, 
AoGt by af H It 3ut it is not comparable in harmony 
H WD & R FE MG with art and he oye ~ oe 
iso. For the jingle is only in letters 

ME dt ROR ‘and at the best’ is more ingenious 
me Fm RH 'than agreeable. In rhyming on the 
EF ia) & GE EE lother hand, the most striking and 
HDHERE BD | pleasing effects are caused by good 


versitiers. The reason of this lies in 
the variety of thought which converts 
Pok bam git liong, Ot tit git bong | itself with the jingle of sound. Each 
qwat ngi ko nga, Hit tut dong gong | word that rhymes being a root and 
Git kut git zat, Ket kit tet t‘siat.| having an idea attached to it, con- 
Pok bam git kit, Ot tit git pit! tributes a distinct clement to the de- 
qwat ngi ko nga, Hit tut dong gong | light of the listener. A new thought, 
Cat &e, ‘a new feature in the picture, connects 
Mok t‘ak pit go, mok kak pit wo | itself with every step in the measur- 
qwat nei konca, hi tut dong ku ed progress of the artist. 
Git we, | «At present from their neglect of 


Old Pronownciation. 
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the alphabet, the Chinese are de-jacts of the Fetish. In-this Sense it 
prived ofthe pleasure of apprecia- may be said that the Chinese have 
ting the rhymes of their classical retrograded in proportion as. the 
poetry. They do not know how to Feng Shui and similar superstitions 
restore the dropped letters to their|have extended among them. In.the 
words. Native criticism ofold books days of Confucius the moral sense 
would be immensely improved by | was probably brighter than it is now 
the possession on the part of the|and there was less of superstition. 
critic ofa knowledge of the alphabet. | He lived nearer to the times of the 
(To be continued.) Old Testament patriarchs. Even in 
his age if we compare the knowledge 
otf God then possessed by the Chinese 
With that found in the older classics, 
| we are conipelled to adinit that there 
BY REY. J. EDKINS. ‘was deterioration. Ile felt Jess than 
Papeete the Emperors T‘ang and Wen Wang, 
First Paper : Concluded. the influence of the personal idea 
—— ‘of God as the actual moral governor 
It is often the case that the care/of the world. As the faith in a 
bestowed by the Chinese on the/personal God grew dim, the moral 
graves of their ancestors may be less sense also lost its keenness and the 
from respect for the deceased than physical heaven came to be regarded 
from fear of ill consequences to them- | as an object of worship. 
selves and their descendants. Large 
sums are spent by the rich in the Pune, dragon. The word means 
hope of obtaining the best possible | that which rises and is lofty in loca- 
Feng Shui for their ancestral tombs. |tion. It is used of mountains and 
Thus the stream of prosperity will) of national or individual prosperity. 
always flow continuously onwards in| The fabulous dragon of China is a 
the history of their families, securing | monster with scales. like a crocodile 
them freedom from poverty, misery, /and having five clawed feet. Ile 
sickness and obscurity., The filial has no wings and when he rises in 
piety of China is less sincere than is the air it is by a power he is supposed 
by many supposed. It is more self- | to possess of transforming! himself 
ish than generous, more calculating | at pleasure. He can make himself 
than marge The moral sense | Jayee or little and rise or fall just as 
is deadened in this country by the je chooses. The Chinese dragon is 
prevailing desire for riches and rank; | not like the Greek dragon which 
and the moral retribution which at- jelonged to the serpent family, but 
tends the acts of individuals and seems to be an original Chinese 
nations is too much hidden from view ‘creation, or is connected in some an- 
by a superstitious belief in an wnin- Gient and unknown way with the 
telligent physical retribution such | west. For our present purpose it is 
as istanght by the Buddhists. When | cuficient to regard it as purely na- 
God as governor is banished from the tive and the most probable cause I 
world, atheistic philosophers substi- gan name of the attributes of the 
tute an impersonal Fate, whose de- dragon as similarity of sound with 
crees sometimes are in harmony’ words meaning high and ascend, 
with the moral poe hele ay but Amone the words with which it may 
are perhaps much oftener influenced 2) i . 
by low motives such as are believed be identified hy etymology through 
by the superstitions te contrel the the mutations of lettersare £ Shang 





ON THE CHINESE GEOMANCY, 
KNOWN AS FENG-SHUL. 


The third word [I shall explain is 
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Cheng, the upward |The course of the dragon must be in 
motion of steam, t‘eng to gu up, each instance examined and it is de- 


to ascend, # 

sheng also to go up, pe lung, high | wipe - nigh pha _ hres 
lung hill, Hebrew ram high. The | Pt te contour o the ground wheth- 

i lung hill, So; .er rising or falling, high or low must 


geomancer calls all high mane Rely! 41... tho cousidesed feck investiga- 
and all low land shui. The dragon | tigns were made for example in re- 
rules the high land, and water the) yard to the site of the grave of the 
an ; aa eal g 
low land. Thechains of hills which | Emperor Tees 
almost: encircle Peking, are the pre | eclection 


lo and henee the 





tecting dragon, which it is believed | 


The hills 


tu ensure its prosperity. 


which surround in a similar way the | 


Min 
for three centuries protected that dy- 
nasty. The mountain chains which 
bound the province of Chili are con- 
nected with the Manchurian moun- 
tains which cradled the imperial 
family in the days of its comparative 
obscurity. As the seat of empire is 
in Peking and of the reigning family, 
it is ot the highest importance not 
to disturb its protecting dragon. On 
plains the Chinese make a_ long 
mound behind a tomb. This is also 
the protecting dragon of that tomb 
and of the family it represents. It 
is called the hill, and its office is to 
keep off the north wind. When high 
aad is wanting, trees make an ex- 
cellent shield against bad influence.* 


The geomancer’s bovks say that: 


the dragon tullows the course of the 
water. lle originates where the water 
takes its beginning and remains per- 
manently where two streams meet. 
They mean here the influence which 
produces happiness and misery by a 
capricious retribution mixed with a 
coarse natural philosophy. Divine 
providence is here kept out of view 
and is by implication denied. The 
elements fire, air, earth and water 
dominate. It is by their combina- 


tions and activities that Jaumman fate | 


isdetermined. The geomancer’s drag- 
on causes men’s elevation, longevity 
and riches, and his influence varies 
according as lhe las more of water, 
or of earth or of any other element. 


by Rev. M. J, uow Dr, Yates. 


* Sethe Essay 





g tombs are the dragon, which | 


of that beautiful valley. 
/The Manchu Emperors afterwards 
| despoiled the tombs of that dynasty. 
| Much of the teak timber and marble 
| was brought away to use in the new 
| edifices of Yuen Ming Yuen and the 
| other pleasure grounds of the Impe- 
jvial family. Then they began to fear 
ithe consequences on themselves and 
‘their descendents. The influence 
‘from the Ming tombs on the north 
|might have a disastrous effect upon 
‘them while enjoying their stmmer 
/retirement. They therefore erected 
| those geomantic walls which are seen 
‘on the hill sides facing north north- 
east on the way to Ilei-lung-t‘an 
from Peking. These walls it was 
| supposed would check the pernicious 
jinfluences which might otherwise 
| strike them from the invisible retrib- 
\utive power which was still sup- 
posed to watch over the last resting 
| place of the’once mighty dynasty of 
ithe Ming. 
It is plain that the geomancer’s 
\capricivus retribution if believed in 
by a nation must have most injurious 
consequences in its manifest interter- 
‘ence with the doctrine of moral ret- 
iribution. It is of a piece with the 
luck of the Chinese calender, the be- 
‘lief in the efticacy of red colour and 
| favorite moral sentences in keeping 
off demons, the choise of days for 
marriages and funerals, and the re- 
mainder of the endless list of native 
superstitions still believed in in this 
| country. 
| In describing the effect of the drag- 
jon the geoinancers say he can re- 
move the spirit of death, the Sha- 


ich‘i #& H# and preserve life. The 


| 


| 
| 





_ 
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Sha is a malicious principle, the shat 
of the Hebrew and Arabic languages 
and the ch‘itgur of the Mongols. 
When this principle invades. the 
body, man dies. They believe how- 
ever that this enemy who kills and 
injures men, is not invincible. The 
dragon has the power of checking it. 
It is curious to notice that here we | 
have to do with impersonal yet liv-| 
ing principles. The Sha dves not 
receive a proper name. In a west- 
ern country these superstitions would 
have been clothed in language of a 
graceful mythology. The Chinese, 
Belonging altogether to a more primi- 
tive and prosaic type than the Greek 
race, are content with simply  call- 
ing them good and evil principles. 





Second Paper. 


I shall now say afew words on the 
professional names assumed by the! 
geomancers. They call themselves | 
professors of ti li #4 2B, the doctrine 
or description of the earth, geogra- 
hy. This name is in contrast with 
Tien-wen, astronomy, which means 
the description of ILeaven astronomi- 
cally and astrologically, as Tili geo- 
graphically and geomantically ts of 
darth. 

What astrology is when compared 
with astronomy, such is geomancy | 
when compared with geography. The 
astrological section in the geomancer’s | 
books is bulky. They tell us that the 
stars shining duwn (or coming down, | 
for they suppose them moveable) 
give the mountains their form. Some 
adopt the Hindoo nomenclature, and | 
make the Sumeru mountain the 
centre of the mountain and river 
system of the world. Others who 
ubject to offer so great a concession 
to the toreign doctrine of Buddhist 
books, prefer to assign this honour 
to Kwun-lun, the old Chinese name 
of the mountains dividing Tibet from | 








Tartary. On the north side of these | 


mountains, the Chinese probably re- 
sided for a time before proceeding to 
take possession of their present home, 
and the same chain has always taken 
& promiuent place in their notions 
of geography. It is the back bone 
from which the other mountain chains 
proceed, and they form together a 
kind of terrestrial skeleton. The 
rivers form the veius and arteries, 
and the mountains the bones ofa 
living earth. The whole is imagined 
to be so like the heavens that certain 
stars correspond to certain terrestrial 
spaces, and exercise rule over them. 
Kwun-lun rules the hills as the Pole 
star rules the stars. When the geo- 
mancer takes his position to inspect 


'asite for a grave, house, or city, he 


fixes upon a spot which is called 


| . 
hiue 3¢, a name that may be trans- 
jlated into English by, what are in- 


deed its etymological equivalents, 
hole or hollow. The windings of the 
surface inits neighbourhood whether 
stone, sand or loam extending all 
round until the view is bounded bv 
hills or the horizon constitute the 
constellations which encircle it as 
the stars du the pole. As in heaven 
the 28 zodiacal groups represent the 
Blue dragon in the East, the Red 
bird in the South, the White tiger in 
the Westand the Black warrior in the 
North, so it is supposed to be in the 
limited horizon of which the centre 
is the required site. It is in aceord- 


ance with this system, half astrolug- 


ical and half geomantic, that the 


| protessur of til proceeds in search- 
ing for what he calls the ‘ true dra- 


gon” in each case, 


, ‘ 
> AV DTeas ~ €< 11 

The expression HE BM k‘an yii is 
also used. This is a favourite name 
on the sign boards of Peking geo- 
mancers. ‘The best explanation of 
this phrase seems to be that which 
represents ‘an ax heaven yii as earth. 
Kan is the covering let down over 
an idol, as inthe phrase Fo k‘an a 
shrine for Buddha, and jt here rep- 
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resents the sky as a canopy stretch- 
ed overthe world. Yi is the chariot 
in which man is borne. It is not so 
well known as it should be that in 
China in the Han dynasty a gleam of 
true light shone on the minds of some 
of the literati in regard to the sys- 
tem of the world. They accepted 
the noble idea, probably propagated 
from the West through Central Asia, 
that the earth moves while the hea- 
vens are at rest. Pythagoras, if this 
be true, had disciples even so far 
away as China. It is possible that 
the phrase K‘an-yi may hint at this 
idea. Hence the application of the 
yt chariot to geography and theearth. 

Another term requiring explana- 
tion is Sha-ch*i. It is this which is 
feared when a Ying-pei or shield wall 
is erected before a house door. The 
dangerous vapour known as Sha-ch‘i 
causing various calamities, might 
enter by an unprotected door. Every 
house entrance in Peking has its 
devices for preventing straight ac- 
cess. The path must wind and many 


methods are employed to save the} 


house from the unwelcome intrusion. 
But there may be some confusion 
here, fur the idea of a winding en- 
trance toa house, arises from the desire 
to keep men at a distance as well as 
demons and to make a limit between 
what is public and what is private. 

Theseeret arrow an-sien is a name 
given to evil influences coming by a 
small lane in front of a door or the 
lane itself is so called. To oppose 
the bad intluences travelling along a 
lane towards an open dvor, a stone 
lion on a pillar carved with charac- 
ters indicating the capability of re- 
sistence is placed. 

Opposite the entrance nearly every 
lane in Peking is thus defended. This 
and similar protecting shields are 
termed $f chen wu. Some Buddh- 
ist structures are built to act as 
Chen wu. Such are Pagodas, and 
temples. In the same way operate 





inscriptions, and tigers cut in paper: 
It is usual to carve stone pillars em- 
ployed as Chen wu with the words 


KR WH HF tai shan shi kan tang. 
Because Tai shan is the most honor- 
able of mountains, and mountains 
are a protecting shield to buildings 
and graves. The carving of the above 
sentence (iIneaning, ‘* This stone from 
T‘ai shan dares to resist”) is sup- 
posed to constitute a sutticient bar- 
rier, 

Among other things that should 
not be vpposite to a house door are 
a well, a grind stone, the corner of 
a wall, a temple, two streets crossing, 
and the entrance to a lane. 

Among things that protect a house 
and its inmates isa little image of 
Kwanti, god of war, erected on the 
roof. A stone arrow is also employ- 
ed fora similar purpose. It is be- 
lieved to bea defence against the 
“dark arrow” of the malignent de- 
mon. 

Among inscriptions over a door of 
great efficacy is one in honour of 
Liang tai kung a hero of the Chen 
dynasty. Kiang tai kung is here; 


there is then no tear. 2 kA Ww 
B ME 3 HE Kiang t‘ai kung tsai tsi 
pe wu king ki. 

To have a temple behind a house 
is a most favourable sign. To be on 
the east side is also lucky. But to 
be on the west is bad and on the 
north worse. 

In regard to the origin and history 
of Feng-shui afew notes here ap- 
pended may be found useful in the 
absence of minute information on an 
obseure subject. 

It professes to be based onthe Yih- 
king, where a rude system of nature 
is traced by means of a cycle of eight 
elements, including heaven, earth, 
mountains, lakes, thunder && On 
this are founded inethods for the 
seeking good fortune and avoiding 
ill, On account of its classical an- 





thority and repute every fortune telley 
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uaturally claims that his rules find| Thunder they believe to be caused 
their origin here. iby the meeting in the clouds of the 

The real Feng-shui of the present; wind area with the water area, of 
generation is however to be found! the wind area with the earth area, 
rather in the $§ §€#% Han lung king| and of the wind area with the fire 
and such works which are of modern | 87* | — , 
date. The name of this treatise! ——— caused by wind, fire, 
means the Book for shaking the Dra- and water have local limits in the 

a’ “He fe OF the last edhtare | Buddhist universe. Thus fire works 
rt , Neen in, deste > higher th: 

It is a system which has’ been in @estruction no higher than to the 
course of formation since the Tfan| paradise called 3 #H FH Kwang yin 
dynasty, and has in it Buddhist, Tau-|tien.* So also with the other ele- 
ist, and Confucian elements, or as it} ments each has its sphere. and its 
should rather be stated Buddhist and | period of efficiency. The Kalpas are 
native. terminated by one or other of these 

Let us begin with the Buddhist. powerful elemental torces. By theirin- 
The very name Feng-shui has in it! teraction the world is formed, chang- 
a tinge of Ifindoo notions. The ed, destroyed, and renewed. It was 
Buddhist Hindoos in China taught) under the influence of such a philos- 
the Indian natural philosophy. Their} ophy that Milton said, (for in his 
élements were four namely ti earth, | time the Greek doctrine of the ele- 
shui water, hwo fire, feng air. As| ments was still undisturbed in Eu- 
these agree with the Greek doctrine | rope), 
of physics, we may perhaps ascribe | Air, and ye clements the birth 
° 5» , that in qnaternion run, 
its origin to Greece or rather to Bab- Perpetual circle multiforia, and mix 
ylon, that great centre of ancient | ya)'to your great Maker sll new praises 
civilization, which deserved still more | 
than Egypt to be called “mother 
the science.” 

Writers on India tell us that the 
natives of that country when they 
speak of climate always call it “air 
and water,”* Since then the Chi- o.nibited in abandenes. tha. aie 
nese word Feng wind was used by jeantitul combinations of the pre- 


them for air, one of the four elements, cious metals and stones of every kind 
it is highly nica that the Hin-|) ,own to man. 


doo physics have something to do| The cea is said to have been form 

Or ean origin of the atte by which | oq by the mighty winds of heaven 
9 .. ¥ : 7 . > | Me [ . a 

the Chinese geomantic ¢ octrine 18 blowing upon the earth till they dug 


oom , sn which tl in it a vast hollow. In this was placed 
z . ‘7 4 4 . . . . . 
o illustrate the way In which the’ 4) immensecollection of water which 


old Hindoo philosophers discoursed! cttled itself in its bed and became 
on the elements [shall here mention,+ i: anes. 


that they speak of white clouds a8| Here the wind is seenes..0 great 
having in them more of the element creating agency. An impersonal actor 
of earth, of black clouds - having | ;, the aspect in which each of the 
more of water, of red as having more | fony elements is regarded by Hindoo 
of fire, of yellow as having more of air. philosophy of nature. This accords 


1972.] 





| The heaven of Brahma is said to 
of have been formed by wind blowing 
‘on water in which grew up of itself 
a vast mass of moist matter. On this 
again the wind blew and ont of it 
formed the palace of Brahma which 





* See Sir James Martin's “Intiuence of| Well with the superficial view of 


Tropics! Climates or Enropeans.” ‘ ‘natural phenomena taken by the 
t Fayuen chu lin, Chapter 4. This work | ~~~ aS ated ea le Se eee ai 
is a Buddhist Cyclopedia of the Tang dynasty.| * Fa ycenchu lin. Chapter 1. 
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Eastern Asiatic mind. The Semite 
and the believer in the Lible view 
the events of creation and of univer- 
sal nature as caused by God. Science 
comes into the field of nature and 
finds out what are the second causes 
operating to produce observed phe- 
nomena. The Christian believer when 
convinced of their truth accepts the 
results of science as safe and genuine 
additions to our knowledge and as 
harmonizing with the teachings of 
religion. With the eastern Asiatics, 
it is different. The elemental philos- 
ophy of the ancient Tlindoos could 
not be scientific, nor conld it base 
its system of nature on a series of! 
patient observations. It was not in 
the capacity of the Hindoo to under- 
take such inquiries. He was content| 
then to imagine where he could not! 
discover. He therefore willingly | 
adopted this view of nature probably | 
Greek and ultimately Babylonian, | 
which made of the four elements as 
many active powers controlled in 
their working not by a conscions 
will, but by a blind yet retributive 
necessity. 

It is interesting to note the resem- 
Dlunees, between the Hindoo phys- 
ical system of the world and that of 
the Tonian philosophers. Thales of 
Miletus who lived B. C. 600 held that 
water is the origin of things. Out 
of water everything is derived and 
to it everything ultimately returns. 
Heracleitus of Ephesus believed the 
one principle which underlies all 
phenomena to be fire. The world is 
formed, he taught, by evolution from 
fire, not made by God or by man. 
This fire isa rational intelligence, 
controlling the universe. It also is} 
the human soul. Anaximenes said 
that the physical principle which | 
originates nature is air, and all the| 
elements may be resolved into this, 
Air made dense gave birth to the, 
earth, and from the earth were form- | 
ed the heavenly bodies, The air} 
acts by motion impressed on it from! 





‘Thales. 


geneous particles already existin 
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eternity causing in it alternate rare- 
faction and compression. ‘This air 
he thought to be eternal, Anaxi- 
mander of Miletus was a friend of 
He held the elements of the 
world to be simple and unchange- 
able, and taught that they formed 
all things by concurrance with homo- 
g.* 

Let it be observed that all these 
philosophers regarded matter as the 
cause of all things. They lived two 
centuries before Anaxagoras, Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle, who ex- 
tended their inquiries into the world 
of mind and taught a system in 
which their mind in the abstract, or 
God, was regarded as the source of 
the world. 

No more do they resemble Pythag- 
oras, who living early enough to be 
the contemporary of some of them, 
formed a system of his own based on 
numbers. The secret soul of the 
world which canses its, various phe- 
nomena is a principle of harmony. 

Zeno, founder of the Stoics, coming 
atter Socrates and Plato went back 
to that principle ofthe Ionian philos- 
ophy which finds the origin of the 
universe in physical elements, The 
universe, he said, comes into being 
when the primary substance passes 
from the state ot fire in that of air, 
then takes the form of water, and fi- 
nally throws off both its thick por- 
tions to become earth and its rarer 
parts to become air, afterwards fire. 
He also held with Heracleitus and 
with the Hindoos, that the world 
passess throngh successive periods of 
decay and reformation that is to say 
the Indian Kalpas. 

There does not seem much danger 
then in ascribing the Hindoo philos- 
ophy of the elements to the oe 
schvol for its germ. The effect of 
Alexander's conquest was felt in India 
in new views communicated on math- 
ematics, astronomy, — architecture 

* Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology, 
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and physics. Ifence we learn why | 
the doctrine of the four clements was | 
so extensively taught by the Buddhists 
in Chinese literature of that religion. 

According to this view, the Feng- 
shui of the Chinese may be traced to 
the early Greek philosophy as one 
of its eanses. During the three cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ, the 
region of the Punjaub was ruled for 
a long period by Greek kings and it 
was here that many of the Buddhist | 
books were written. Some of the 
most prolific writers of this religion | 
resided in the Punjaub and its neigh- | 
bourhood during the Greek domina- 
tion over Persia, Parthia, Bactria and 
a part of north western India, What | 
wonder if they proceeded to supple-| 
ment their system by the materialis- 
tic philosophy of the Ionians¢ They | 
were pleased with a cosmogony 
which had no recourse to the doc- 
trine of a Creator. 

The following account of what 
took place in the eighth century will 
illustrate the influence of Buddhism 
on the geomancy of that time. Sii- 
kien an official of high rank when 
about to bury his wife inquired of a 
friend how he should construct the 
erave, with regard to its mound 
and limits. is friend told him of a 

3uddhist priest of the city of Hwang 
cheu who knew how to connect the 
affairs of men with those of demons 
and spirits. The grave should be 
deep and narrow, deep for darkness 
and narrow for security. Below the 
surface twelve feet is the limit of 
earth, and eleven feet lower is the 
commencement of water. The earth 
and water regions have each a drag- 
on to take care of them. The drag- 
on reveals himself in the one case in 
six years, in the other case in twelve. 


, 
Ifa trench be of ordinary limits, the 
spirit’s path is not tranquil. The 
grave should therefore be twenty, 
tour feet deep. Instead of lime plais- | 
ter, use starch. Do not place earth-| 
enware pitchers in the tomb, becanse | 


they are allied to the element of fire, 
Do not place gold in the tomb, lest 
it should become an elf. Do not 
place orpiment or arsenic in the tomh, 
because they are hot by nature, Let 
the grass and trees on the tomb, be 
withered and not fresh. Melt iron 
into the shape of cows and pigs, 
They will keep the two dragons in 
subjection. Smooth and clean jade 
stone has the power to harmonize the 
hundred spirits of nature. Place it 
in the tomb to illuminate the path 
of the spirits, 

Asa further proof of Tlindoo in- 
fluence on the Chinese mind in the 
formation of the circle of ideas known 
as the Feng-shui, Tien-wen, and 
Ti-li, may be mentioned, the names 
Rahu* and Ketu, to denote the gen- 
ius of the ascending and descending 
node of a moon’s orbit. Also the use 
of the triangle connecting three points 
of the horizon 120 degrees apart, in 
vasting the horoscope, is common to 
China and India. Then also trom 
the mention in books of geomancy 
of the Sumeru mountain as the cen- 
tre of the world, it is evident that 
they have borrowed from India. 

It was forsuch portionsof Buddh- 
ist teaching that the Chinese mind 
had a special aftinity. The Chinese 
are fond of materialism. As Shaky- 
amuni taught Buddhism, it was 
an ascetic morality. Tlis followers 
soon gave ita decidedly metaphys- 
ical cast. Then followed the mate- 
rialistic phase when magic astrol- 
ogy and geomancy were developed. 
The Hindoo Buddhists who tanght 
in China brought with them the 
whole educational system of their 
time. In it was imeluded much be- 
longing to the three branches of 
superstition just mentioned. 

In accordance with this view, 
Feng-shui as now believed is a very 


* Tn Chinese 3 ALE Lo-heu for La-hu, The 


| 28 constelations of the Chinese zodiac I sup- 


pose to have given origin to the Hindoo Nak- 
shatvas in the Han dynasty. 
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modern thing and subsequent to the| 


spread in the country of Hindoo| 

thought. The mixing of Indian ideas'| 

with Chinese ideas produced both 

the Sung philosophy* and the mod- 

ern Fene-shui, which has been chief 

ly developed in the present dytiasty. 
( To he concliuled, ) 





THE LATE MRS. E. C. BRIDGMAN. 


(¢ vomelude d.) 


BY REV, HENRY BLODGET. 


Mrs. Bridgeman allowed no portion 
of her life to pass unimproved. — Du- 
ring her brief visit to the United States 
in 1852 she found time to publish a 
little book which she had) prepared 


onthe homeward voyage, entitled 
“The Daughters of ‘Chine. Her 
object in this work was to awaken 


in the Cliristian women ofher native 
land a livelier sympathy for these of 
their sex who were sunk in heathen 
Superstition, 

During her seeond visit to Amer- 
lea, Which was of less than a ve: 
duration, she prepared and publish- 
eda Memoir of Dr. Bridgman, in 
Which she narrates Ina simple style 
and with tender aifection the princi- 
pal events of his life, interweaving 
m the narrative much of the conteim- 
poraneous history of missions, in 
China with which his life was so in- 
imately connected, 

While in Kneland, on her lhome- 
ward journey, and in the United 
States she addressed mectings of 
ladies in different places, setting be- 
fore them the nature of the work in 
China, and its claims wpen them for 
sympathy and personal effort. 


is 


Tt wonld he interesting to trace the effect 
nd Indian materialistie philosophy 
formation the modern Chinese cos- 
Mee It is notoun 
he atiribnted to the ¢ 
only belene ts particeuls 

literati, Whil> some attack the 

they do net | 





of Greek 
on the 


of 


ony. ommon for doetrines to 


hinese os a nation which 
r modern see. of rhe 
writers Chi- 


nese for beliefs which Hebd Sueh 


an examination of the modern native plileso- 
phy might prove useful, 


‘offered to Mrs. 
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There are times in the lives of 
|some Christians when a sense of duty 
and of love to the work of Christ 
leads them to perform, almost un- 
consciously to themselves, acts which 
are even heroic. Such an act was 
the last return of Mrs. Bridgman to 
China. She had abundant means 
for her support at home during the 
remainder of her life, and also to 
furnish her with what was needful 
fordoing good toothers. Her health, 
which was naturally delicate, had 
been much impaired by her sixteen 
years residence China, She had 
now reached the age of fifty nine 
years, and her lite in every period 
had heen one of most diligent labor. 
She was a widow and without any 
relative in China upon whom she 
might depend. A cheerful - home 
was offered to her in New York, and 
loving friends besonght her to re- 
main among them, and spend with 
them the evening of her days. 

More than this, it was a time of 
war, and the dreaded Alabama was 
prowling the seas. More than one 
merchant ship inthe China trade had 
already been destroyed by her. 

But nothing eould move Mrs. 
Bridgeman. Iler heart was in China; 
her interests and affections were here. 
To the work of Christ among the 
Chinese she had consecrated her life. 





Tere she had laboured with her 
husband, and here she desired to 
finish her earthly course, and she 


fondly hoped that her dust might re- 
pose beside his, as a testimony to the 
love which they shared alike for 
the souls of this people. 

A in anew steamer was 
Bridgman by a Mer- 
cantile louse, which from = the first 
has done much for missions in China. 
She accepted. Just then she had 
nearly lost her life by an accident in 

New York. She was thrown down 
in the street by a horse running away, 
and the sleigh passed over her, in- 
|juring her severely, so that fora time 


passage 
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she was obliged to keep a reeumbent | 


posture, She now almost despaired 
of going by this opportunity. Tlow- 
ever she gradually recovered, and 
just be fore the s sailing of the steamer, 
her medical adviser reluct: antly eave 
his consent to her going. She was, 
as it were taken from her bed to the 
steamer, and set forth alone among 
entire strangers. 

It is fashionable in these days to 
think that all religions are much 
alike, although a certain pre-emin- 
ence is complacently allowed to 
Christianity. I wonder whenever 
Buddhism produced a woman like 
this. 

The history of her voyage is not 
without interest. The Alabama knew 
of the coming of the Kien ie ang, and 
was waiting for her in Cape-town. 
Sienals indicating her approach were 
duly made, and orders were given 
on board the A/abamea to raise anchors. 
that they might go out and capture 
her. Unexpec tediy it was found that 
the anchors were so buried in the 
mire that avery unusual time was 
required to raise them. “= anwhile 
the rapid river steamer, had already 


reached neutral waters, before her | 
caetely could get wnder weigh and 


come to meet her. A harmless shriek 
of the steam whistle, and the cen- 
temptuous flinging of a few bits of 
coal upon the deck measured the 
amount of the injury received. ‘The 
Lord shall preserve thy geing out, 


and thy coming in from this time | 


forth, and even forevermore.” 
Mrs. Bridgman arrived safely in 
China. The Mission having been 


removed from Shanghai to Peking, | 
to this | 
city and here commenced her third | 


The late | 


she continued her journey 


term of Jabor in) China. 
Rev. W. C. Burns, to whom it fell 
to preach in English shortly after 


her return, with much elevation of 


feeling and delicacy of expression, 


welcomed back this veteran labourer 


te the field, 


It was no easy task for one in 
impaired health, at her period of life, 
to begin anew ina strange dialeet, 
and among strangers. As at Shang- 
hai, the people were ignorant of her 
designs and suspicious of her motives, 
The trials incident to this uew un- 
dertaking cost her many tears. Yet 
she persevered and succeeded. Ter 
first pupil, is stilla member of the 
school, Three sisters, daughters of 
an opitun smoker, who were just fall- 
ing into the habit of street begging, 
were brought te her notice by Mr, 
Burns, and taken into the school, 
Thus one after another pupils were 
added until the number was fll, 
Through these pupils, Mrs. Bridgiian 
~oueht to reach their mothers and 
friends. Ter labors frequently ex- 
ceeded the limit of her strength. Tt 
was ancflecting sight to see her af 
times, When overborne by il health 
and fatigue, and no longer able to 
beabout, stil, though reclining upon 
her couch, surrounded by a eroup of 
ween many ef them the objects of 
her benefactions, -triving with im- 
perfect utterance to ¢ nlighten their 
dark minds In the truth of the sospel, 
She loved such Jabors.  Iler heart 
was in them. Thus to spend and be 
spent was her greatest delight, 

During the fiercest heat of sum- 
mer she usually retired with Dr. 
Williams’ fainily to the adjacent hills. 
But even her time of recreation must 
he consecrated to mission work, 
Every year she visited all the neigh- 
boring Villages, distributing religious 


itracts and books to the Chinese, 


The district is covered with heathen 
temples, but instead of becoming ac- 
customed to their presence, she ceas- 
ed not to mourn over these proofs, 
that the people for whose goed she 
yearned were so wholly given to 
idolatry.” 

Four years was the limit of her 
residence in Peking. They were 
years of unremitted labor, of much 
ill health, net infrequently of great 
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Suffering, both bodily and mental. | tion and relief from care restored in 
Yet years of distinguished usefulness. jsoine measure her health, than she 
She established a boarding school of} gave herself to renewed exertion. 
girls, the first in Peking, and secured | ITer interest now centred in a school 
a successor in labor to “superinted its | for Chinese girls, recently opened in 
operations, so that at the time of her | Sh: wnghai by Mrs. Syle. She assisted 
departure she was able to les ~aching this school, collected funds 
school ina flourishing condition with | for its support, and sought for ita 
every prospect of being continued | permanent establishment. ler _ ef. 
permanently. For the support of} forts were again successful. The 
this school she gave liberally from site was chosen, and with great de- 
her own funds, and was diligent in light she w: atched the erection of the 
her efforts to secure donations from | buildings for its accommodation, in- 
friends in other lands. | ing a small chapel, a dispensary, 
Iler charities did not end here.|and a room fora day school. She 
During the embarrassment occasion-| lived to see the schools and dispen- 
ed by the war, she came to the re- | sary all in successful operation, the 
lief ‘of the Board in founding this | day school being taught by one who 
new mission, and took upon herself) had been her pupil during her first 
the payment for the entire premises, | er? in Shanhai. 
then vccupied by the school and the| For this institution she must have 
mission tamilies—the cost of which, | given of her own funds not less than 
with the necessary repairs, amounted | S501 ”), all of which, with the sums 
to more than tive thousand Mexican | before mentioned, had been saved 
dollars. by careful economy from her annual 
Two years later this was followed | income. In addition to these gifts 
by another well judged donation. A) during the eight years of her last re- 
large sbop in a conspicuous location | sidence in Chin: a, she relinquished 
upon the street in front of the mission | her salary from the Board, and thus 
houses was purchased at an outlay of united in her own person the in- 
$1000, and converted into a chapel defatigable missionary, and the liber- 
for public preaching, Instead of) al supporter of missions. An unex- 
noisy crowds eating and gambling, pended balance of her funds at the 
and listening to some fav orite story |time of her death she intrusted to a 
teller, quiet and orderly assemblies long tried Christian friend, “to be 
now ‘hear from day to day in that/expended by him, as her almoner, 
place the Word of Life. One of her | tor the glory of God.” 
last gifts in Peking was a bell for this; At Shanghai the zeal of this ser- 
chapel, whose cheerful notes each vant of God again went beyond the 
Sabbath morning ring out the call! strength of her feeble frame. Jer 
for worship in the ears of this God money, her prayers, her life, were 
forgetting people, a fitting memorial | all freely given in this last effort and 
of her life in this city. ‘her exhausted nature sank in death. 
At length, borne down by ill health | She passed away on the LOth of Nov. 
and increasing infirmities, she reluct-! 1871, at the age of 66 years, and 
antly left the scene of her labors, | according to her often expressed de- 
and, acting in accordance with the! sire was laid beside her husband. 
advice of Christian friends, retired |There in a retired spot in the ceme- 
to Shanghai, there to aw ait what |tery in Shanghai may be seen upon 
God in his providence might appoint | adjacent. monuments the — familiar 
for her to do or to suffer. names of Bridgman, Boone, Culbert- 
No svover had the change of luce sun, Louric, Aitchison, Macy, and 
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others, both men and women, who|ing into the life of this nation. Her 
were fellow laborers on earth, and jepistle is written in the hearts of 
who have now, we trust, attained to!|those for whom she labored. There 


the rest of the saints. 

It is believed that the instances are 
not numerous in which individuals 
have entered the field at so advanced 
a period of life as Mrs. Bridgman, 


and yet proved in so high a degree | 


successful missionaries. If we in- 
quire fur the causes of this success, 
we shall find, firs!, a certain talent 
in choosing her sphere of labor, or 
rather in discovering the work which 
God had chosen tor her. She meas- 
ured carefully her powers and op- 
portunities, and selected that work 
which seemed fitting for her to per- 
form. 

Her decision once made, she ex- 
hibited in the performance of her 
work great zeal, constant activity, per- 
severance in overcoming obstacles, 
and an unusual degree of concentra- 
tion of effort in the thing immediate- 
ly before her, in which she often be- 
came so absorbed as not to know 
how to take needful rest. Iler pray- 
ers gave her success. Three times 
ach day she was upon her knees be- 
fore God in secret prayer, and her 
place was seldum vacant in those 
places where united prayer was wont 
to be made. 

Mrs. Bridgman won ina high de- 
gree the respect of the Chinese. The 
truthfulness and justice in her deal- 
ings with them, her earnest labors 
in their behalf, and her abounding 
charity to the poor made a deep im- 


pression upon their hearts. ‘‘Truly | 


a good woman, we have none such 
among our own people” were the 
involuntary expressions of a Chinese 
teacher of her acquaintance, upon 
hearing of her death. Many among 


this poor people will remember her | 
love for them, and the thought of 


her, connecting itself with all that 
is best in their minds, will prove one 
of these unseen forces trum the gos- 
pel of Christ, which are now enter- 


‘it will remain. The reading of such 
lepistles, and the resolving of such 
forces await another day. | 

| The mental troubles of Mrs. Bridg- 
‘man have been passed with only a 
slight allusion. Much of what trans- 
pired in her spiritual experience dur- 
‘Ing the last few years may well be 
|interpreted as the sighings of an 
jovertaxed nature. The strain was 
itoo great for her powers of mind and 
ibody. Noris it any strange thing 
that the adversary of souls should 
‘take advantage of such weakness tu 
lassault the citadel, and = strive to 
‘weaken her faith in the pardoning 
‘mercy of Jesus Christ. Blessed be 
'God that the last note which comes 
ito us from her soul struggle is, ‘I 
will cling to Jesus.” And, with all 
her serving, we may well say, better 
‘for the state of such a troubled soul, 
keenly alive to the evil of sin, fearing 
ithe judgments of God, passing sen- 
jtence upon itself and condemning 
‘most bitterly things which with 
jmany are classed as venial offences, 
jeven if noticed at all, than the easy 
| going religion of many who are call- 
led by the name of Christ. Best of 
‘all an assured peace, accompanied 
‘by a holy life. 

Iu reviewing the history of Mrs. 
Bridgman, the heart of the Christian 
should rise in devout thanksgiving 
and praise to God that he has in our 
age so ordered the edueating of the 
mind, the command over the furces 
of nature, the affairs of commerce 
and international intercourse, and 
that he has put such a spirit into the 
hearts of his people, that the light 
kindled up in the soul of a delicate 
Woman in an obscure town of a 
Christian land may shine amid the 
darkness of heathenism in these ends 
of the earth; that such weak things 
of God are now made use of by Him 
tu beat down and destroy the streng- 
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est fortresses of Satan. To his Name! neatly papered for the Meeting and an 


be all the glory! 

We may not fail to observe in Mrs. 
Bridgman’s religious experience how 
utterly salvation by grace destroys 
human pile. When she had done 
all, given time, labor, property, life, 
not only did she not take any glory 
to herself and count herself profit- 
able to God, but she deplored her 


ingeniously contrived lamp hangs from 
across-beam of the building. Sitting 
within the chancel, and looking over 
the audience, you observe that the 
front doors which communicate direct- 


ily with the street have been removed, 


and that alow wooden railing is all 


that separates the worshiping congre- 


sinfulness and depended for selva-) 


tion upon grace alone. 


Her prayer 
was the prayer 


of the publican, | 


*God be merciful to mea sinner. | 
As the dying thief, who had never) 


wrought one good work, so she trust- 
ed solely in Christ. All her comfort 
and hope, as she passed into eternity 
were expressed in her dying words, 
which might well be inscribed upon 
her tomb stone, “ Clinging to Jesus.’ 
Such a soul is found to his praise. 
* These are they which have come out 
of great tribulation and have washed 
their robes and made them. white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 





ANNUAL MEETING LOVE-FEAST. 
Foochow Mission of the M. E. Church. 


RY REV. N. G. PLUMB 
Held Sunday morning, Nocember 5th 1871, 
in Foo-ching city. 

While the people are quietly taking 
their seats let us take a glance at our 
chapel, and its equipiments. The chapel 
is the central room, of an ordinary 


Chinese house, —extending through 
from the front to the rear of the 


building, size of the room 38 by 19 feet, 
underneath a hard chunam floor, over- 
head the tiled roof. Backless benches 
furnish seats for the congregation. 
The pulpit is a plain table at one end 
of the room; the chancel is a space in 


front of the pulpit, six feet deep, sepa-' 


rated from the congregation by a low 
railing. Within the chancel have been 
placed Chinese chairs for the mission- 
aries, the native elders and deacons, 
and a few others. The walls have been 


Arranged from Notes made by Rev, 
Nessrs, Maclay and Sites. 


gation from the sights and scenes in the 
street. Thisarrangement is not exactly 
intheline of Methodist antecedents ;and, 
besides it is difficult for us to conduct 
our service with the quietness and de- 
corum so essential to a love-feast; but 
under the circumstances we all felt it to 
be the most judicious plan we could 
adopt. Though anticipating my narra- 
tive, J may be allowed now to say, that 
during the love-feast, the outside people 
gave us no trouble whatever. They 


,| listened attentively to all that was said, 


and occasionally there were prolonged 
intervals during the addresses of the 
brethren, when the most profound quiet 
prevailed, and when every eye, both 
within and without the railing was in- 
tently fixed on the speaker. At times, 
indeed, the Holy Ghost seemed to fall 


onus all, and T could not resist the con- 
'viction that we are rapidly approaching 


the days when in China we shall be 
permitted to witness success similar to 
that which occured in Jerusalem under 
the preaching of Peter. May God 
hasten the glorious time! And let 
all the friends of Jesus say, Amen! 
But the chairman calls us to order, 
The Rev. Ling Ching Ting has charge 
of the meeting, and announces as our 
opening song, that hymn so familiar to 
all Methodist cars, commencing, “ Blow 
ye the trumpet blow,” which is sung 
to the tune “Lenox” by the entire 
audience, in the true spirit of congre- 
gational singing, The chairman then 
led in prayer, thanking God for the 
wonderful mercies to us in the past, es- 
pecially for our recent remarkable deliv- 
erence from Satan’s devices, * and pray- 
ing that while the doors for preaching 
the truth are opening on every side, 
* The frequent allusion to excitement, and 
danger, and suffering, made bere. and after. 
wards, refer to the reports and troubles relate 
ing to Pyisoneus Medicine of last summer, 
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we, a8 Christians and preachers, may \thinking about the day of Pentecost, 
be sanctified wholly so as to be efficient and the wonderful outpouring of the 
agents in spreading abroad the knowl- | Iloly Spirit at that time. Why may 
edge of the great salvation. After We not witness such a scene in China? 
prayer, he read [ John TV Chapter, and | Why not to-day ? During this Annual 
in a tew pertinent remarks indicated Meeting we have all felt in an unusual 
the richness of God’s love for us, and degree, the presence and power -of the 
in contrast, the poverty of our love for Holy Spirit. Brethren, believe we 
Him, and urged upon all the duty of shall reecive a_tresh baptism of the 
loving Gaod more, saying that we should IToly Ghost on this occasion. We are 
not be satistied while our love to God all expecting it. Menceforth we shall 
was only tivo tenths or fice tenths ov eight be new men, and speak a new language. 
tenths complete; we should not rest till I can say only a few words more. We 
it became tea tenths i.e. perfect. The Who are here, know how delightfal it 
stewards then passed round the tea ,is is to meetin this place. But many of 
and cakes, and while this was going on, our friends cannot meet with us; they 
the congregation united in singing crnnot hear the excellent words spoken 
+ Come thou fount of every Blessing,” | here; eannot feel the holy influence 
to the tune of “ Greenville,” after which , Which pervades this place. Now when 
the spenking commenced.* you go home, I wish you to tell those 
Li Yu Mi (Deacon): Tthank God for 2 home about this meeting. Tell them 
the privilege of meeting you on this oc- | love and pray for their preachers, to 
casion. During the vear we have been obey the Rules of the Church, to fear 
seattered abroad preaching the Word God, and keep Ifis Commandments, 
of Lite. We have all had our trials and | 24 wey God bless us all, Amen! 
sorrows; have passed through times of), Iii Po Mi ( Elder:) We meet to-day 
excitement and danger; but thank God! Love-feast. It is a blessed place. 
we have all been kept from harm! The /0¥e Is our theme. Did you ever ana- 
enemy Was not permitted to triumph lyze the word love? It is (in Chinese) 
over uss we have seen souls converted, Composed of two other words, one 
and to day we meet here in peace. [t Meaning fo receive, the other meaning 
is a joyful hour tous all. Let us praise heart; and it is singular that in making 
God with whole hearts, As my cireuit "P the word love the word fo receive is 
is near; Timay be allowed to cail myself | Separated, and the word heart is put 
the host on this occasion, and to consider “ight in the center of it. This helps us 
those of you who reside in this vicinity t®, understand the meaning of love. 
as members of my family. These preach- V hat we love we receive with our hearts, 
ers ave our guests: they have come from | 5° it is with Christiun love, it is not 
different parts of the country to attend ‘simply fair speeches and faultless eti- 
the Annual Mecting. You are acquaint. dette: it must exist in the heart. 
ed with all of them; either personally or During the past year I traveled the 
by reputation. They are Christ’s ser. | Hinghwa circuit. When I started from 
vants ; they have taken up the eross, and ;™Y cireutt, all the members desired me 
not counting their lives dear unto them. ,' present to you their Christian saluta- 
selves, are trying to follow the Savior, “ONS, which [have now great pleasure 
Shall we not all give them a hearty wel- |!" doing. W e have all heard of your 
come? Please express your welcome %°re trials, during the past few months, 
by rising. (The entire audience rise and and very earnest prayer has been offered 
erect the preachers) Thank God! we for you. Did you receive any blessing 
are all one in Christ Jesus! T have been | {om God during the persecution? 
sabe ; Vere your trials sanctified? If not, I 
Elder Sia Sek Ong, in charge of the Foo. fear you have never been born of the 
chine cirenit, would have been the first Spirit. I indorse all that Bro Li said 
speaker, but he was at the time suffering from about loving your preachers, and obey- 
a severe attack of Opthalmia, and preacher Li | * BS SOS preecoera, ane bites 
Yu Mi, in cbarze of a neighboring circuit, gave | Ng the Rules ofthe Church. Don't for- 
the speech of welvame, ; iget his words. Sometimes Christians 
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want the church and don’t need the) 
preachers; we can worship God, and 
get to heaven without them.” Beware | 
how youadopt such suggestions, Christ | 
is the root, the church is the trunk; the | 
preachers and members are the branches | 
and leaves, thus forming a perfect tree. | 
Can the leaf or the branch live if broken | 
off from the tree? Take care how you 
tear yourselves away from the church. | 
“But” says the objector “when perse- | 
cutions come we are forced to leave! 
the chureh, just as the leaves are torn! 
from the branches by a fierce wind.” | 
In reply let me ask you. Do those 
seattered leaves live? Are they ever, 


united again to the branches! No!) 
No! They wither and die. But does | 


the tree die when thus stripped of its 
leaves? No! when spring returns new | 
leaves spring forth and the tree is beau- | 
tiful as before. Don’t leave the Savior. | 
Cling to Him. Hear what He says of 
those who believe on Him. “TI give 
unto them eternal life; and they shall! 
never perish; neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hand.” May God help | 
us all to be faithful. 
Yek Ing Kwang (Deacon): Tam de. 
lighted to be here. My circuit Kuteen | 
is 140 miles from this place. The mem-! 
bers all send their Christian salutations | 
to you. During the year we have had | 
severe trials on the Kuteen circuit 
The enemy came upon us like a lion, but 
the Lord delivered us. We all feel like 
praising God for His wonderful merey | 
tous. We have heard of your troubles 
on this cirenit and we have prayed for 
vou. I think those prayers have been 
answered. We have been kept from | 
fatal injury. Here we are to-day, joyful | 
in the house of our God. Letus praise | 
Him! Our trials have done us good. | 
They have been beneficial to our cause. 
$y them the truth has been spread 
everywhere, and many difficulties have 
been removed. Every one has been | 
brought to hear something of the name | 
ot Jesus and the Jesus’ religion. The 
rich and the poor, the high and the | 
low, the rulers and the people, all have | 
been led to ask “ what is all this com-| 
motion about?” Inthe mountain ham- | 
let and in the crowded city, on every 
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become dissatisfied, and say “‘we don’t! 





[ Apirl, 


hill top and through every valley, all 
have hereby heard ot Jesus’ name. Here- 
tofore difficulties have met us at every 
step. The worship of village idols, the 
sacrifices to ancestors, and the untold 
superstitions of the people, have made 
it impossible to ect the religion ot Jesus 
before the minds of the people. These 
many difficulties which we have had 
to meet, may well be compared to the 
many hard knots and joints in the bam- 
boo—hard to split—you get past one 





joint, them comes another and another, 


and you are almost baffled in the at- 
tempt to get through it, but now God 
has with one stroke reft the bamboo 
from top to bottom. When milder 
agencies fail, God sends abroad the 
thunder of Ilis power; He strikes terror 
into hearts ofall, cuts right through 
all obstacles, and with one stroke of 
his arm sweeps away all these “ refuges 
ot lies,” breaks every yoke, snaps every 
chain and bids the oppressed go free, 
But Alas! Alas! my brethren; there is 
one aspect of this subject that tills me 
with unexpressible sorrow. When God 
thus wonderfully helps His cause, I 


/ see a disposition even among Christians 
j ¢ ’ 


to give the glory to mex rather than 
to God to whom it rightfully belongs, 
They praise the human agent and for- 
get Him who has done it all. O my 
brethren, let us not thus sin against 
God, T[eannot endure the thought of 
such wickedness. I feel like kneeling 
down right here and praying God to 
save us all from this sin. [At this point 
his emotions prevented further utter- 
ance, and he sat down while the entire 
audience seemed to be in tears. The 
secret of Bro. Yek’s intense feeling on 
this subject is that in the providence 
of God, he has been compelled to act a 
brilliant part during the troublous times 
through which we have just passed, 
and has been the “observed of all ob- 
servers.” May God keep him! The 
scene in the love-feast was one of the 
inost affecting Tever saw. Who will 


| fail to pray tor this dear young preach- 


er of the Gospel. 

Ling Ching Ting (Elder) T come 
from the Sieng-yu circuit and de- 
sire in your presence to express my 
gratitude to Ged. for the mercies 
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vouchsafed tome and all our people 
during the year. When I was starting 
for this place the Christians on my 
cirenit said to me, “ We cannot go | 
up to the Annual Meeting, and in per- | 
son present our salutations to the} 
brethren; we wish you therefore to! 
salute them for us.” On the Sieng-yu 
cirenit we have had some troubles dur- | 
ing the year. T[ am thankful to say, | 


however, that while the excitement | 


was raging, orr people seemed to be | 
kept from fear. They went about their 
work on week days. and on Sundays at- 
tended church as formerly. No one 
was afraid, And indeed during the | 
excitement some persons decided to be- | 
come Christians. They . said these | 
wieked people have power to injure only | 
our bodies, they cannot harm our souls. 
We will not fear then. T have been | 
ereatly interested in what IT have heard 
since this Annnal Meeting commenced. | 
The remarks of brethren have been 
most excellent. Such words are not 
written in our books; not engraved | 
upon our monuments. They have been 
dictated by the Holy Spirit. You must | 
remember all you have heard, and when | 
you go home tell it to all your people. | 
Let us try to love God more and more. 
The world shall pass away; even faith 
and hope may cease, but love remaineth 
for ever. Task you all to pray for me, 

Ting Mi Ai: 1 was born in this city, | 
and hence scarcely know whether [| 
should speak now or wait for our guests 
to speak. I traveled the Ming-ching 
cirenit (80 miles from here) during the | 
past year. The Christians there know 
what love means. They love God; 
love their preachers and love each other; 
and they love not in word only but in 


deed and in truth. One of our inquirers 


when he came asking for religious in- 
struction, asked how the preachers | 
were supported ; and) when T told him 
tat we looked to thenative church for ¢ 

portion of it, he at once subscribed 400 
cash (about 36 cents). In many places 
the Christians show their willingness 
to give money toward the support of | 
the preac ‘hers. They try to show their 
gratitude to God by supporting His 
enuse. Our native Elder Hii Yong Mi 


| hear it. 


is unceasing in his efforts to do good. 
The people: all love him and raise money 
to defray his traveling expenses, when 
he attends our quarterly meetings. I 
have not heard whether the Christians 
| here act in this way or not, (voices, Yes 
we do, yes we dv). Well, Tam eh: ad Lo 
sut T must not longer occupy 
the tire. Pray for me. 


Ili, Young Mé (Elder:) Commenced 


|by reading a letter of Christian saluta- 
{tion to the Annual Meeting by a local 
| preacher on his circuit, and then stated 
| the interesting fact that during the last 


| quarter of the year this local preacher, 
jin addition to taking care of his farm 
{had preached over one hundred times. 
| Ife then continued:—It is a great pleas- 
ure tome to meet with you in this 
love-feast. During the year I have tray- 
ieled the Lik-tu cireuit, and have visit- 
‘ed the upper districts to attend the 
| quarterly meetings. In common with 
others we too have passed through 
some scenes of excitement and danger; 
{but God graciously kept us, so that no 
levil has bef: llen us. During the year 
\T have often thought of our meeting 
| here on this oceasion. Six years ago I 
jcame here once to preach the gospel. 
At that time there were only afew 
|Christians. Now how changed! A 
\few faces are familiar to me, but the 
| most of you Lnow greet for the _ first 
j time, as brethren beloved in the Lord. 
As for myself Lhave had many trials 
(dui ing the year. But I find that trials 
j|do me good; they drive me nearer to 
God. In times of trouble the Christian 
should always appeal to God, There 
jis no use of trying to run away from 
‘trials. Can yon fly to any place i in this 
world where there are no trials? Do 
you wish peace? Jesus says “Come 
junto me all ye that labor and I will give 
you rest.’ ‘You need not go far to ‘find 
ithis peace. It may be found wherever 
Jesus is, and Jesus is ever ywhere. Re- 
cently I have been greatly benefitted 
iby reading the Psalms. They have 
| opened up tomea new world of thought 
sand feeling. T weep and - rejoice “by 
turns Those ancient worthies seem 
dearer to me than my nearest kindred. 
Study the Psalms. Lay up your trea- 
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sure in heaven. Give every thing to 
God, time, talents, strength, life, a//. 
I love to meditate on the love of God. 
It fills me with rapture. ILave you 
ever felt its power in your souls?) Try 
it; it will raise you above the world, 
[ am ignorant and blind. 1 seek for 
Divine knowledge and light; and bless- 
ed be God I do not seck mm vain. T have 
much more to say, but cannot now. 
May God bless us all! Amen! 

hi Cha Mi (Preacher): 1 am almost 
afraid to speak lest by doing so I oe- 
cupy time that might be improved more 
protitably by others. [ shall say only a 
tew words. You haveall heard of ny suf- 
ferings during the past months. 1 wish 
to say that these sufferings were very 
slight. [t was easy to endure pain when 
I could feel that 1 bore it for Christ. It 
is wonderful, L cannot explain i. When 
attacked by the robbers and beaten 
almost to death, IP felt no pain. Their 
blows did not seem to hurt me at all. 
Everything was bright and glorious. 
Heaven seemed to open; and J thought 
Tsaw Jesus waiting to receive me. 
was beautiful. [have no words to de- 
scribe it. Since that time I seem to be 
anew man. [now know what it is to 
“love not the world.” My affections 
are set on things above. 
trouble me not. [forget all ny sorrows, 
when I think of Jesus. [eall nothing of 
earth my own. I find that times of 
trial are best for me. When all is quiet 
and prosperous, T grow careless and 
Yield to temptations, but when persecn- 
tions come, then I fly to Christ. 
fiercer the trial, the better it is for my 
soul. 

This Mr. Li is the preacher who 
was nearly killed by robbers during the 
recent excitement against foreigners, 

Nia Sek Ong (Llders)* 
be here and grect you all even though 
I cannot see you plainly. God has gra 
viously preserved me during the year - 


3UU 
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Persecutions | 


‘trials. 


ido when your native supplic 
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grace has abounded toward me. Step 


by step the Savior has led me. At our 
last Annual Meeting I resolved henee- 
forth to trust entirely to the native 
church for support. My experience has 
been like Peters when he started to go 
to his Lord on the water. At first all 
seemed plain and easy, I had no fears, 
no doubts. But soon after leaving the 
ship, the waves began to rear around 
me, and my faith was sorely tried. 
I cried, “God save me; and blessed 
be God, he heard me. When I came 
here with my family, the prospect was 
very dark. [shall not tell: you all my 
God led me in a marvelous 
manner. Supplies came to me in ways 
the most unexpected and unaccount- 
able. They seemed to drop like manna 
from heaven. It seemed as though 
ravens fed us. Tt was the sweetest ex- 
perience T ever had. The coarsest food 
seemed delicious, for we felt that it 
came from our Father. PT thank most 
heartily all who have contributed to 
my support, and Edo not) complain of 
these who have not given me any as- 
sistanee. When tempted and tried, I 
always find relief in prayer. Some per- 
sons have said tome “ What will vou 
fail, and 
you and your fiuily are left to famish 
and die”? My reply is, I donot think 


‘the supply will fail; but if it does fail: 


L wish you all to pray for me. | 


* Elder Sia has trusted entirely to the na- | 


tive church during the past year for the sup- 
port of himself and family, having received 
nothing front the missionary society durmg 
that time. Though unable to see Gistinetly 


and suffering inteuse pain, he found jt impussi- 
ble to keep sileut during the love-ieast. 





iwilt thou 


The | 


if T tind before me no open door; I 
shall then just stand still and looking 
up tomy Saviour, say, Lord whither 
lead me? = May God help 
me and help us all todo his will! Pray 
for me. 

Elder Sia then requested the congre- 
gation to kneel in prayer, and leading 
their devotions, he poured out his soul 
in a most tonching and appropriate 


, had |petition, the congregation responding 
« ris | e ° . = = 
am gid to) with great fervor. 


During the progress of the Love-feast 
meeting, many others of the natives, 
and all of the missionaries, took part 
in the exersises but their remarks were 
not written out. The meeting closed 
with singing and praver; and after a 
abrief intermission, the congregation 
gain assembled to listen toa sermon 


by Elder Hii Po Mi, 
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NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


SERPENT WORSHIP IN CHINA. 


Referring to Query 14, page 63, Vol. 3rd and 
lo Reply to same Query puge 107, same 
Vol. 

Nore 6.—The nearest approximation 
to serpent worship, that I have met 
with in China, exists in Chion-hu-pwang, 
a large town of some ten thousand in- 
habitants, on the right bank of the Min 
about one hundred miles West from 
Foochow. There is in this town a 
large, well-built temple (She Wang 
Miau) dedicated to the Serpent King. 
On entering the temple, however, in 
company with the Rev. F. Ohlinger 
during a visit to the town, we saw 
nothing, except the name of the tem- 
ple, to indicate its connection with Ser- 
pent worship. The form and general 
appearance of the building did not differ 
from ordinary Chinese temples. In the 
center was a spacious open court: on 
three sides of which were galleries for 
a portion of the spectators. The re- 
maining side (end) was oceupied by the 
altar and here, as the central figure, Is 
placed an image representing the Ser- 
pent King. The image is about 2) feet 
high, and represents aman in astanding 
posture with a sword in lis hand. The 
face is grim and savage in its expres- 
sion, and the attitude of the figure in- 
dicates defiant boldness and resistless 
energy. Incense vases are placed be- 
ture the image, where the incense sticks 
are burned by the worshipers. 

An annual festival is held on the Srd, 
7th,and 12th days, of the seventh month. 
in honor of this idol. On these days 
the people form ina long procession 
and march through the streets of the 
town. The chief feature of this pro- 
cession is the carrying of living snakes 
by many of the worshipers, in honor 


of the idol. It is considered a very | 


meritorious act to carry a snake in the 
procession; and the festival is supposed 
to be potent for procuring good luck 
in the proportion to the mumber of 
snakes carried in procession. His there- 


fore a matter of anxious solicitude with | 


the town authorities to obtain for the 
processions of gach auuual festival as 


large anumber of snakes as possible. 
It appears that the sentiment of piety 
in the hearts of the town-people is not 
sufficiently strong to overcome the in- 
stinective dread of snakes which char- 
acterizes humanity: so the city fathers 
have hit upon an ingenious device to 
accomplish their object. Some time 
before the festival a public subscrip- 
tion of meney is taken with the pro- 
ceeds of which an cuormous quantity 
of sweetened rice flower cakes is pre-e 
pared, each cake weighing abent 3 
pounds; and three of these cakes are 
given to every one who carries a snake 
in these processions. This arrange- 
ment, ibis said, succeeds admirably. 
Kor weeks, (sometimes even motiths) 
before the time ofthe festival, the loys, 
of the town are engaged searching the 
country for snakes; aud so quick-wittec, 
light-fingered, and swift-footed are they, 
that the snakes are no match at all for 
them. Phe almost daily excitement of 
discovery and of capture gives to the 
good town-people a wholesome change 
from the usually monotonous tenor of 
their lives. 

Tle snakes thus pressed into the 
service of their so-called king are usual- 
lv (I think always) of'a liarmless kind. 
They are of all sizes. from one foot to 
ten feet in length: indeed, on one oe- 
casion, itis said, they carried a snake 
weighing thirty pounds. The monster 
vas shut up ina cage with iron bars 
and carried by two men. The usual 
custom, however, is for cach one to 
earry his own snake in his hands, the 
head and forward portion of it being at 
liberts fo move about im all directions. 
The snakes that are caught before the 
time of the festival has arrived are 
kept in a secure place and fed by those 
in charge of them until the time for the 
procession. As soon as the processions 
are over the snakes are turned loose and 
return to their former haunts. While 
catching the snakes, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the boys are bitten by them: 
mid though its bite is said to be entire- 
ly harmless, it is nevertheless consider- 
led NeCeSsary that the idol should per- 
form some miracle to evince his eficien- 
ey: so Whenever any one is bitten in 
‘this way, lhe goes at once te the temple. 
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and taking some of the ashes from one 
of the invense vases in front of the idol, 
applies it to the part bitten, and a per- 
fect cuve is instantly effected. 

Ros. M. 
Foocirow, 





JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


Axotngr Missionary TLonorep :-— 
We learn, by the April American 
Mail, from the N. Y. Evangelist, 
that Prineeton College has conferred 
the Degree of ID. D. upon Rev. 
Caleb Cecil Baldwin, ofthe Foochow 
American Board Mission. Mr, 2B. is 
an thonnns of Prineeton College. 
fle arrived in China in 184s, 

Movemenrs Mission ARIES. — 
Rev. C. C. Baldwin left) Foochow 
March 21st, on a visit to the United 
States, vid Shanghai. [lis wife and 
family preceded him last spring. 
Tie Misses Browne and Porter, who 
lett Fooehow in March, have reached 
Tientsin on their way to join the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission at Pe- 
king, Rev. Mr. Meflvaine, Misses 
Thompson and Doud trom Peking, 
with Rev. Mr. Baldwin, sailed trom 
Shanghai,in the P.M. Steamer which 
lett April 4th, for Yokohama en 
routeto U.S. America, Rev.and Mrs. 
S. W. Syle sailed in the same steamer 
for Yokohama, where he has been 
invited to act as Seamen’s Chaplin, 
Kev. J. VN. Talmage, D. D. and 
family, of Amoy, sailed on the 8th 
April tor United States via England, 
Mrs. MeGregor and children of the 
English Presbyterian Mission accom- 
panied them to England. Rev. 
and Mrs. S. PF. Woodin with their 
children except the eldest are ex- 
pected back to rejoin the American 
Board’s Mission at Foochow, in June, 

liosprran Revorrs ror 1S71.—The 
Tenth Annual Report of the Peking 
Hospital for ISTL in connection with 
the London Missionary Society, by 
dohn Dudgeon, M.D., ©. ML and 
the Report of the Medical Mission- 
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ary Society in China, for the year 
1871, have been received. Both are 
full of information to those who are 
interested in such reports. 

The second Report mentioned, de- 
tails brietly the labors of J. G. Kerr, 
M. PD). at Canton, with short notices 
of Dispensarv work at Shek-lung, 
by Rev. A. Krolezyk, at Tung-kun, 
by Rev. John Nacken, and at Fu- 
mun by Rev. E. Faber. We are glad 
to learn that 150 pages of the 3rd 
Vol. of Dr. Kerr’s work on Chemis- 
try is ready for the Press. 

Misston Scuroois ar Texe-cnow.— 
January 30th 1872. The examina- 
tions of the two boys’ schools have 
just closed. That of the Presbyterian 
Mission (in charge of Rev. Mr. 
Mateer) took place on Saturday Jan. 
2Tth—that of the Baptist Mission 
(Rev. Mr. Crawford) on Monday 
20th. In the Chinese Classics, the 
boys excelled those of ordinary na- 
tive schools, besides which they dis- 
plaved a gratifying proficiency in 
Arithmetic, Geography, Seripture 
History, Evidences of Christianity 
(Dr. Martin’s), and Composition. 
Some ot their maps were very ae- 
curately and tastefully executed. 

On Monday evening the two 
schools held a joint exhibition of 
reading compositions, both wén-li 
and mandarin, making speeches and 
debating, in which were shown con- 
siderable judgment, argument, wit 
and originality. 

DESTRUCTIVE HAIL StorM:—On the I Ist 
instant, (4th day of 3rd Moon), in the vicinity 
of the District city of Yung Fu, about 40 miles 
to the South west of Foochow, there oceured 
a very destructive Hail Storm, It extended, 
(as is ascertained) at least over a space fifty 
lilong by one broad. The standing wheat, 
nearly ready for harvesting, was entirely 
ruined, the vegetables cut down to the ground, 
and trees stripped of leaves. &e. The tiles of 
very many houses were completely destroyed, 
allowing the rain which followed to penetrate 
through the roofs causing destruction and 
damage toa great amount of property and 
fool, Onthe srd day after the occurrence a 
great quantity of hail stones, as large as hen’s 


, eggs, remained in the tields, 

















